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ON CHAUCER'S TROILUS AND CRISEYDE I, 228 

The text of Troilus and Criseyde I, 225-231, runs in The 
Oxford Chaucer as follows : 

So ferde it by this fers and proude knight: 

Though he a worthy kinges sone were, 

And wende no-thing hadde had swiche might 

Ayens his wil that sholde his herte stere, 

Yet with a look his herte wex a-fere, 

That he, that now was most in pryde above, 

Wex sodeynly most subget un-to love. 

The Campsall manuscript alone ends line 228 with dere; 
the other manuscripts have stere. What is the meaning of the 
phrase "his herte stere"? Some modern translators have ren- 
dered it with the words "stir his heart," a translation which is 
based, I believe, on an erroneous idea as to the source of the verb 
stere. For stere almost certainly springs not from Old Kentish 
-sterian ( = WS. styrian), but from OE. steoran, and consequently 
is to be taken in the sense of "control," and not of "stir." 
One may compare the similar meaning of the verb in such 
passages as the following: 

For with o word ye may his herte stere. — Tr oil. and Cr. iii, 910. 

And fyr so wood, it mighte nat be stered. — Legend of Good Women, 935 

bin herte nu bu stere. — King Horn, 434 (C). 

Suffre a while and your herte stere. — Generydes, 1773. 

Ther myght no man hur stere. — Le Bone Florence, 825. 

Hys sorow for-to stere. — Sir Cleges, 150. 

The evidence of Chaucer's rimes is also in favor of stere < 
OE. steoran, the e being indeed regularly close in Kentish a-fere, 
and close as well, in this particular instance, for the pret. 
subj. were (WG. a). Thus Chaucer rimes fere (cf. Angl.-WS. 
fyr), T. iii, 978, with dere (OE. deore) and here (Angl. — Ken. 
heran); while William of Shoreham, too, assigns to fere, "fire," 
or to its variants fer, uere, vere, the close e, examples of which are 
found in Konrath's edition, pages 5, 15, 32, 38, 40, 99, 100, 112. 
In like manner Shoreham has a close e in kepe (cf. WS. cypan), — 
which he combines -with for-sepe (<OE. -seopan), vii, 832-833, — 
and in the rime beerde, "bride," with ferde (OE. pret. ferde), 
v, 298-299. The e in ME. ferde, however, may have undergone 
analogical shortening. 
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But if e is close in Ken. e<01d. Ken. e ( = WS. y), such 
is not the case with the e which Chaucer uses as the representa- 
tive of Old Ken. e ( = WS. y) in an open syllable. Here we 
have an e which is proved to be open by the rimes stere: here 
(OE. beran) HF. 567-568, stereth: bereth HF. 817-818, stere: 
bere (OE. bera) T. iv, 1451, 1453. It seems therefore highly 
probable that stere, T. i, 228, has descended from OE. steoran, 
and not from OE. styrian. 

There remains, it is true, the remote possibility that Chaucer 
may have chosen for the rime in line 228, not the open e (<01d 
Ken. e-), but the close e which often developed from ME. 
i-: thus styrian < stir e< stere. He was certainly not unac- 
quainted with this kind of e. No distinctive mark, however, 
of e<i- appears in Chaucer's rimes; and since stere, "stir' 
has the open e three times at least, the assumption of the same 
verb with a close e for line 228 would be plausible only if 
supported by the context. 

From the context no support for the rendering "stir" can be 
gleaned; the entire passage, on the contrary, calls for stere 
in the sense of control." To convey merely the idea that the 
knight's emotions are aroused is, in fact, far from Chaucer's 
purpose. What the poet wishes to say is, that the knight, 
though the proud son of a distinguished king, is made suddenly 
subject to love, just as Bayard, on feeling the lash of the whip, 
is forced to realize that he is but a horse after all: 

Yet am I but an hors, and horses lawe 
I moot endure, and with my feres drawe. 1 

William A. Read 
Louisiana State University 

1 T. i, 223-224. 



